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A few favorite things 


Wayne Otto 


MMMM“ f winter comes,” the poet 
sings, “can spring be far behind?” 
Lovely thought, you say; upbeat, for- 


ward looking. Forever optimistic. 


Existential gibberish, | say. Wishful 


thinking; pie in the sky. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley obviously 
never passed a winter in Wisconsin, 
where Winter clamps on a strangle- 
hold in October and hangs on until 
well past the vernal equinox. (What 


kind of name is Bysshe anyway?) 


Why, just last April Fool’s Day I had 
to shovel out the snowblower so | 
could blast a thigh-high drift out of 
the driveway so Diane could head for 
work whilst I went back into the 
house to pick iceballs off my beard. 


Far behind, indeed! 


The Byssher should have stuck with 
hailing blithe spirits and stuff like 
that and left serious subjects like 
Winter to guys like Ezra Pound: 
“Winter,” Pound grumbled, “is icumen 
in,” and he followed up with some 
earthy expletives that sum up my own 


sentiments exactly. 


Which is why every year toward the 
end of February and on into the mid- 
dle of March I have this powerful urge 
to sniff some daffodils. Golden hosts 
of ‘em, like the Byssher’s colleague, 
W. Wordsworth, so eloquently sa- 
lutes. And what better place to sniff 
them than Portland, Oregon. Jewel of 
the Willamette Valley. Queen of the 
mighty Columbia. Mecca for the 
microbrewer. Host to hosts of golden 


daffodils. 


Portland, Oregon. I love that town. 


Sweet and mellow 


Which is why we were in Portland and 
which is why I was out early, headed 
down Yamhill, our first morning in 


town. 
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Diane was back at the Mallory—I 
love that hotel—she’d said she 
guessed she'd linger a while over 
breakfast and peruse The Oregonian. 

It was raining. 

Well, yes, I'd said, it does rain a lot 
out here. But you don’t have to shov- 
el it so you can blow it out of the 
driveway. And besides, I'd told her, 
too, you gotta have showers if you're 
gonna have flowers and what I need- 
ed right then was to sniff some daf- 
fodils. 

So I was out, lonely as a cloud, 
sloshing down Yamhill toward Tom 
McCall's Waterfront Park on the shore 
of the beautiful Willamette River. But 
first | wanted to check out the big 
waterfall fountain—I love that Ira 
Keller Fountain—over by the Civic 
Auditorium. 

When | got as far as Broadway | 
ducked out of the drizzle for a minute 
to have a look at Nordstrom’s window 
displays. They've always got all this 
great stuff there that I never see at K- 
Mart—I love that store. Nordstrom. 

I was wondering whether the pleat- 
ed Polo trousers and the Facconable 
jacket would look anything on me like 
they did on the mannequin, when it 
dawned on me that I was humming 
an old tune I'd have thought I had 
forgotten. Not humming really, more 
like whistling; soft, almost soundless, 
like I do when there’s a song in my 
head but no proper place to sing it. 
“Mexicali Rose.” 

That’s a tune we rendered just 
about every time the Fremont State 
Graded School Band appeared in 
concert—except, of course, on 
Armistice Day or Decoration Day, 
when the audience was partial to 
tunes more martial. I played cornet, 
and though I still aspired in those 
days, before my flawed embouchure 
got diagnosed, to get good enough to 
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dazzle a crowd with “Carnival of 
Venice” and “Flight of the 
Bumblebee”—maybe even (sigh) that 
triumph for a triple-tonguing trio, 
“Trumpeters’ Holiday’—“Mexicali 
Rose” was as good as I| ever got. 
Which was okay with me at the time, 
since | always thought Marilyn Poole 
got a little misty eyed whenever | 
picked up the lead on the refrain and 
played it sweet and mellow. She was 
over on the bass drum; Harry 
Wellman had the snare. I loved that 
schmaltzy waltz. 

And then, there on the street by 
Nordstrom’s, I realized it wasn’t just a 
reverie, a song sung silent in my 
head. “Mexicali Rose” was wafting 
over, sweet and mellow, from across 
the street. From Pioneer Courthouse 
Square. 

Lucky for me drivers yield to walk- 
ers on Portland's busy streets. 


Counting the ways 

What struck me right away was that 
the solitary musician playing the cor- 
net, over by the sculpture of a busi- 
nessman with an open umbrella, was 
dressed just like the mannequin in 
Nordstrom's window. Pleated Polo 
pants, Facconable jacket. He stood 
sort of scrunched down under the 
sculptured umbrella, so I was about 
halfway over from Starbucks before | 
saw the Cubbies cap. By then, of 
course, the panache was unmistak- 
able. 

I did the steps on the run. Fats! | 
cried. Fats Grobnik! 

Unperturbed as always, Fats fin- 
ished the refrain, blew out the spit, 
and secured his mouthpiece deep in 
a Facconable pocket. “Nordstrom's,” 
he winked, “I love that store.” 

Over coffees at Starbucks, Fats told 
me that after he’d wintered in 
Bismarck, ND—something about get- 
ting in touch with the Mandan 
Culture—he'd had a need to sniff a 
few flowers, so he headed for where 
he knew there'd be some. Just east of 
Pendleton, OR, the big Winnebago 


developed a knock under the hood, 
but they'd managed to limp into a lot 
out by Troutdale. So Big W was rest- 
ing there, Fats said, while he saved 
up the bucks to rebuild her engine 
and maybe replace the shocks. Just 
the rear ones. 

No sweat, he said, when he saw the 
concern in my eyes. He was sitting in 
with a lounge band four or five nights 
a week and some days he played for 
change on The Square. 

“I love this town,” Fats told me. 
“And that waterfall fountain over by 
the Civic Auditorium? I love that 
fountain!” 

For a couple more coffees, then, we 
sat, content to watch the rain, whilst 
we counted ways that we love 
Portland...OMSI, ZOOMSI, Dan and 
Louis’ Oyster Bar, the Japanese gar- 
dens, Mrs. Neusihin’s pickles, the 
roses, Rose’s, Heathman Bakery and 
Pub, Widmer Hefeweisen with a slice, 
the Bishop’s House, light rail...and 
Powell’s Books. When Fats said, 
“Powell’s Books,” I told him back, 
Let’s go! 


In my father’s house 


Trust me if you haven’t been there: 
Powell's is where bookstore lovers 
are when they've died and gone to 
heaven. It’s a place with many man- 
sions—and each one is color coded 
for easy browsing. Taking a trip? 
Looking for cheap sleeps? Go to PUR- 
PLE (travel, etc.). Go to GREEN, of 
course, to learn everything you 
always wanted to know about the 
Pacific Northwest. Planting begonias? 
Slugs on your kohlrabi? Find ROSE 
(nature studies, etc.). Education? 
GOLD. Philosophy? BLUE. 

So for Rose’s, the restaurant, go to 
PURPLE; for roses, how to grow them, 
find ROSE. For coffee, follow your 
nose. The Anne Hughes Coffee Room 
is there for your relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. 

Once we'd got in, out of the rain, 
Fats went straight back, down the 
stairs, to find the automotive manu- 


als. Big W was on his mind. I browsed 
for a while amongst the recent 
arrivals. Fiction, nonfiction, softcov- 
ers, hardcovers. 

Some I'd read. Life and Hard Times on 
the Mexican Border, Luis Urrea; All the 
Pretty Horses, Cormac McCarthy; 
Bastard Out of Carolina, Dorothy 
Allison. And one, I told Fats later, | 
wished I hadn't, The Bridges of Madison 
County. Insipid drivel; | got sucked in 
by the hype. 

And some more | was glad that | 
had read. Cry Me a River, T.R. Pearson: 
his sixth. What Pearson writes, I read. 
Tony Hillerman, too; but I was getting 
sick of waiting for the sequel that 
says what happens between Joe 
Leaphorn and that female professor 
from Flagstaff. The Diary of Latoya 
Hunter, Latoya Hunter; Nobody 
Nowhere, Donna Williams; Peppers: A 
Story of Hot Pursuits, Amal Naj; Pilgrim's 
Harbor, Floyd Skloot—a Portland 
writer; Slim's Table, Mitchell Duneir; 
Two Nations: Black and White, Separate, 
Hostile, Unequal, Andrew Hacker. 

And Was, Geoff Ryman. It’s a trip to 
OZ, I told Fats later; don’t miss it. But 
skip A River Runs Through It, | told him, 
too. Guys like us don’t play golf and 
we don’t fish with synthetics. 

And some more that were “new” in 
paperback. Fried Green Tomatoes, Fannie 
Flagg. Eleni lent me that one; way 
better than the movie. How the Garcia 
Girls Lost Their Accents, Julia Alvarez; The 
Living, Annie Dillard; Outerbridge Reach, 
Robert Stone. The Pencil: A History of 
Design and Circumstance, Henry 
Petroski. Read that one, I'd told Fats 
later, and you'll throw away those 
clicker pencils you're always carrying 
around. (NOTE: I’m writing this now 
with a Faber Castell American, number 
2; two-thirds down but still sporting 
half an eraser. Read The Pencil and 
you'll notice things like that.) Praying 
for Sheetrock, Melissa Fay Greene; 
Whiteout: Lost in Aspen, Ted Conover; 
Technopoly, Neil Postman; A Thousand 
Acres, Jane Smiley. 

And Jurassic Park, Michael Crichton. 
One of the few books, I told Fats 
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later, that actually quickened my 
pulse—a tear down the cheek is a 
whole ‘nother matter—and | loved 
the stuff about chaos theory. Didn't 
know if I'd go to see the movie. 

Picking through the familiar ones 
there on Powell's tables, I forgot 
about the drizzle, the sodden shoes, 
the soggy jeans and jacket. Got to 
feeling a little bit euphoric, is what | 
told Diane much later, like when I 
finally see some familiar faces at a 
party out of town. 


Excursions 


Pity is that at the new arrivals tables 
a little bit of euphoria costs a whole 
lot of discomfiture. There are always 
all the unfamiliar books, the ones | 
haven't read. More. Lots more. Haven't 
read, haven't seen a review of, hadn't 
even heard of from a friend. 

Hardcovers, softcovers, nonfiction, 
fiction, most with dust jacket procla- 
mations: “Astonishing insights!” “Too 
good to miss!” “Titillates the Senses!” 
“Boggles the Mind!” Sometimes the 
blurbs are helpful; more often, they're 
not. 

What you gotta do, I told Fats later, 
is you gotta sort ‘em out. A few 
Keepers; some Definitely Later; 
Probably Sometime; Ask Around; 
Wait For in Paper; Check Out QPBC; 
No Sale. So by the time I looked at 
my watch, | said, it was just about 
noon! 

Just about noon—by then the sun 
was shining—and I was still sifting 
and winnowing new arrivals! Like it 
says on the bookstore T-shirts: So 
Many Books, So Little Time. 

I] headed on back, toward car 
repairs on the lower level, to see if 
Fats was ready for lunch. I was think- 
ing Dan and Louis’, maybe Jake's. Or, 
since the sun was out, maybe The 
Elephant and Castle. Fats could 
throw some darts.... Then | lingered a 
while by the Award Winners shelves. 
Pulitzer, Nobel, National Book. All the 
Pretty Horses was there and some oth- 
ers I knew. But there were lots that | 
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didn’t, so I had to browse through the 
ones that I'd missed. 

Did you know they stack used 
books with new ones at Powell’s? 
There’s vintage amongst the nouveau. 
Penciled glosses in margins come 
free.... Got side-tracked a while by 
the audio books. Books on cassettes 
aren't for me; but I figured Fats could 
stand having his horizons broadened 
a bit when he and Big W got back on 
the road again. 

So many cassettes, so little time! 
I'd read in an article in Harper's 
(January, 1993) that audio books are a 
billion-dollar-a-year industry; 1,139 
publishers put out 55,000 audio titles 
in 1991 alone. And the author, Sven 
Birkerts, says this is only the begin- 
ning: As leisure-squeezed commuters 
spend more time in their cars, pub- 
lishers will continue to till the fertile 
ground. 

Birkerts writes eloquently about a 
bad side and a good side of listening 
to audio books. On the one hand, 
there is no room for anything like deep 
reading, where a reader is free “to 
indulge...subjective associative 
impulse.” In deep reading, “We don’t 
just read the words, we dream our 
lives in their vicinity.” When we listen, 
“Our ear, and with it our whole imagi- 
native apparatus, marches in lockstep 
to the speaker's baton.” Nicely put, 
eh? 

I like this, too: “When we read with 
our eyes, we hear the words in the 
theater of our auditory awareness. 
The voice we conjure up is our own— 
it is the soundprint of the self. 
Bringing this voice to life via a book 
is one of the subtler aspects of the 
reading magic, but hearing a book in 
the voice of another amounts to a 
silencing of that self—it is an act of 
vocal tyranny.” 

On the other hand, Birkerts 
acknowledges a positive side to the 
measured pace: “Audio books remind 
us of the sound of literature.... Too 
often we read serious books at the 
same rate at which we read the morn- 
ing paper, stripping the sentences for 
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their sense and jamming phrases 
together like the pleats of a com- 
pressed accordion. It can be tonic in 
the extreme to hear well-written 
prose enunciated, fleshed out to its 
intended proportions.” And he 
admits to an unexpected pleasure in 
listening: “When you read, both eye 
and ear are engaged; when you listen, 
the eye is free. Slight though the free- 
dom may seem, it can declare itself 
resoundingly. The listener can attain 
a peculiar exaltation—a vivid sense 
of doubleness, of standing poised on 
a wire between two different reali- 
ties.” 

Birkerts had got me thinking, I told 
Fats later when I asked him to pick 
out a bon voyage audio book or two 
for when Big W was healed and they 
were back on the road again. Might 
be even better than listening to Willie 
and Waylon singing sad ones and 
sweet ones, | said. 

Fats said he’d let me know. But 
what his eyes said was, “Ya, right.” 


Daffodils 


I realized after my reverie amongst 
the audio books that I was lost. | was 
over by the Read Any Good Books 
Lately? bulletin board, stacks and lev- 
els away from Auto Repairs. 

I browsed. 

And | lingered a while by COMING 
EVENTS, mostly times when authors 
would be at Powell’s to read from 
their works. Weeks earlier I'd found a 
Nicholson Baker essay, “Reading 
Aloud,” in my mail box (New Yorker, 
The Personal History feature, March 
1, 1993, p. 92). Baker describes—or 
so it seems to me—the odd mix of 
self loathing and exhilaration that he 
feels when he’s on the road hawking 
his wares, reading aloud from his 
books. All those other authors-to- 
come...what’s on their minds when 
they read from their works? 

I wondered as | wandered amongst 
the books. 

In Humor (ORANGE) I heard a 
familiar chuckle...a familiar guffaw. 
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Then Fats Grobnik appeared like 
Captain Picard transported. “Lookit 
this!” he said, waving John Callahan's 
Do What He Says, He's Crazy (Quill/ 
William Morrow, 1992). 

Callahan is a Portlander, a quadri- 
plegic, and a cartoonist who dares to 
tackle topics that most of us manage, 
most of the time, to keep to our- 
selves, repressed. “Not funny in spite 
of, but because of, his ‘dark stuff’,” a 
Miami Herald (that’s where Dave Barry 
works!) reviewer proclaims on the 
back cover. “He sees we're all crippled 
in one way or another.” 

We perused together, Fats and I, all 
of Callahan’s cartoons, then Dave 
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Barry's latest book and.... 

When we finally parted on the 
street in front of Powell's, the sun 
was going down. With what he'd 
learned in Auto Repairs, Fats said, he 
figured he could do most of the work 
on Big W himself. He was anxious, he 
said, to be on the road again. He was 
lonesome for Elliott Bay Books— 
Seattle. And for The Tattered Cover 


Book Shop—Denver. And Munro's, 
Canada’s finest—Victoria, B.C. 
And.... 

We knew we'd meet again. 

Back at the Mallory, I found Diane 
in the lobby wondering if she should 
dine alone. 

“Find some daffodils?” she asked 
me. 

I had indeed, I said. 


Wayne Otto is a professor in the Division of Curriculum and Instruction at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. Comments may be sent to Wayne Otto, 


Teacher Education Building, 225 N. Mills Street, Madison WI 53706, 


USA. 
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